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But this weight, which amounted to 5,847,789 metrical quintals, 
exceeded the average of 1834-36 by 16 per cent. The principal 
variations were at Calais, Orleans, and Dunkirk, at which an increase 
occurred j and at Nantes, Paris (Swan Island), and Toulouse, at which 
there was a decrease. 

The ports of Marseilles and Havre have maintained their relative 
importance. These two ports have received more than two-thirds of the 
whole of the merchandize bonded in the kingdom during the year 1837, 
the former to the extent of 40 per cent., and the latter to that of 21 
per cent. R. 

An Account of the Trade of the Port of Dundee, during the three years 
ended 31s< May, 1838. By John Sturrock, Esq., Banker, and 
Convener of the Finance Committee of the Harbour Trustees, Dundee. 
Communicated by Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P.* 
The commercial crisis, which commenced in October, 1836, and which 
extended over Great Britain, Ireland, and the Continents of Europe and 
America, was severely felt in Dundee. Its injurious effects were aggra- 
vated by the circumstance, that during the year from 1st June, 1836, to 
31st May, 1837, an excessive importation of flax and flax codilla, the 
raw materials from which the greater part of our exports is manufactured, 
took place. The flax imported in that year was 22,461 tons, while the 
average of the four preceding years ended 31st May, 1836, was 15,726 
tons, shewing an excess of 6,735 tons. In the same manner, the impor- 
tation of flax codilla being 8,279 tons, exceeded by 3,405 tons the 
average of the four preceding years, which was 4,874 tons. The con- 
sequence was — a great part being held by persons who were dependent 
upon credit — that the prices fell in a double ratio ; first, from the check 
given to credit ; and secondly, from the importations being greater than 
the trade of the place required. Hence D. C. flax — of which a greater 
quantity is consumed than any other — which in June, 1836, was worth 
42/. 15s., had fallen to 33J. in July, 1837 ; and flax codilla fell, during 
the same period, from 21J. 15s., to 111. per ton. Therefore, although 
the average quantity of flax imported during the three years ended 31st 
May, 1838, only exceeds the average of the four years ended 31st May, 
1836, by 1,845 tons, the former being 17,571, the latter 15,726; and 
the average of the flax codilla, for the same period, only exceeds by 944 
tons, the average for the three years being 5,818, and of the four years 
4,874 tons ; yet we see the injurious results arising from the excessive 
importations from the 1st June, 1836, to 31st May, 1837, amounting to 
30,740 tons — the price of the whole being affected according as the 
excess bears a greater or less ratio to the actual quantities required for 
consumption. 

The fluctuation in the quantities of English and Scotch coals imported 
is worthy of remark. The importation of the former, during the last 
*The above Report suggests the advantage of similar statements for other com- 
mercial and manufacturing towns. A comparison of such documents would tend 
to remove much of the doubt and obscurity under which commercial operations 
are too often carried on. It would be impossible to prepare a form for general 
application ; but every person may readily select the facts which best display the 
condition and prospects of the trade of his own town. If any such reports already 
exist, or may in future be prepared, the Editor will feel obliged for information 
thereof, or for a copy of the document,— Ep. 
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three years, has been increasing, while that of the latter has been regu- 
larly decreasing ; and this is attributable to the attempts made by the 
proprietors of the Scotch mines to increase their price, which forced the 
flax-spinners, and other consumers, to have recourse to the use of English 
coals, instead of confining themselves to the use of the Scotch. Pro- 
bably, from the reduction in the price of coals made by the owners of 
the Scotch mines, the quantity of Scotch coals consumed may again 
exceed, as it did in all former years, the quantity of English coals used. 

On an inspection of the exports, the most gratifying conclusions are 
to be drawn from the returns of the sheetings, dowlas, sacking, and sail- 
cloth exported. The quantities of the three first-mentioned articles have 
regularly increased ; and though the last year of the latter article falls 
short of the first year by 4,492 pieces, yet it exceeds the year 1836 
by 21,199 pieces. 

The most important and valuable article of our trade are sheetings. 
Their value, during the three years, amounts to a third of the whole 
exports ; and, as half of the quantity is said to be used in home con- 
sumption, the trade is of the best and surest kind, and the most likely 
to continue to increase. 

The next is dowlas, of which three-fourths are reported to be 
exported; then follows sail-cloth, half of which is exported ; and there- 
after sacking, of which two-thirds are supposed to be used for home con- 
sumption. 

The article of Osnaburgs forms a considerable part of our exports, but 
seems liable to great fluctuations, as the average number of pieces 
exported during the last three years is only 81,967; while that of the 
three years ended 31st May, 1835, was 120,784. This probably 
arises from nine-tenths of the article being exported, and, from the diffi- 
culties which the exporters experience, from imperfect information, in 
regulating the supply to the demand. Whether the great change 
which has taken place in our colonies, by the complete emancipation of 
the negroes, whose clothing was generally made of this article, will 
influence this manufacture, can only be ascertained by time. Con- 
jecturing that free labour will not only improve the state of the proprie- 
tors, but of the labourer, we may anticipate an increase. 



Years ended. 


Cotton Bagging 
exported. 


Aggregate 

of each 

Three Years. 


Yearly Average 

of the 

Three Years. 


May 31, 1827 
,, 1828 
, , 1829 
,, 1830 
,, 1831 
1832 
,, 1833 
, , 1834 
,, 1835 
,, 1836 
,, 1837 
; , 1838 

Total. 


Pieces. 
44,777 "j 
63,865 ) 
59,969 J 
63,383 j 
65,592 } 
49,036 J 
27,179 ) 
30,521 } 
80,158 J 
159,494 | 
79,649 > 
23,216 J 


168,611 
178,011 
137,858 
262,359 


50,203 
59,337 
45,952 
87,453 


746,839 


746,839 


62,236 
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The value of cotton bagging, of which nineteen-twentieths are 
reckoned to be exported, exceeds that of several of the articles enume- 
rated ; but the remarkable circumstances attending the exportation of 
this commodity during the last twelve years require to be particularly 
considered. On reference to the return of cotton bagging, it will be 
found that the number of pieces exported in the twelve years from 1st 
June, 1826, to 31st May, 1838, is 746,839, making an aunual average 
of 62,236. The average of the three years ended the 31st May, 1829, is 
56,203 j of the three years ended the 31st May, 1832, is 59,337 ; of the 
three years ended the 31st May, 1835, is 45,952; and of the three 
years ended the 31st May, 1838, is 87,453. 

During the first six years of this period, the difference of the annual 
number of pieces exported was not very great, and the profits of the trade 
were fair. During the next three years the exportation, as a whole, was 
moderate, particularly in the two first years, when great profits were 
realized. This led to an excessive and foolish exportation in the year 
ended 31st May, 1836, when no less than 159,494 pieces were sent 
from this port, exceeding the exportation of the whole three years ended 
31st May, 1835, by no less than 21,636 pieces. 

The crop of American cotton this year, one of the greatest they have 
ever had, is estimated at 1,700,000 bales, which, allowing a piece of 
bagging to pack 11 bales, will consume 154,500 pieces. As the Ame- 
ricans themselves furnish one-half of this quantity, the exportation of 
1836 was equal to two years' consumption. Hence, although a part of 
that year's exportation may have been sold at a profit, its ultimate effects, 
followed by the commercial crisis which took place in the same year, 
were to depress the prices and to render the speculations ruinous. The 
same results which followed the excessive importation of flax have there- 
fore taken place, and before the trade will furnish profits, it will be 
necessary that more attention be paid to proportion the supply to the 
demand. 

It is gratifying to turn from recording the disastrous effects resulting 
from the excessive importation of flax, &c, in 1836-7, and the still more 
excessive exportation of cotton bagging in 1835-6, to the contemplation 
of a new trade which, we trust, is still in its infancy, and which, in extent, 
may soon rival that with America. France, by its population, soil, and 
climate, possesses the elements requisite to render it a great agricultural 
and commercial nation. Hence, were we allowed freely to exchange our 
commodities with that country, it is probable that the French would 
become the best customers of Great Britain. Of late years, the duties 
on French wines have been reduced to the same standard as those upon 
the wines of other countries ; but the duty on their brandies is still exces- 
sive, which not only gives rise to a great contraband trade, but continues 
to foster that inimical spirit which, unfortunately for the prosperity of 
both nations, has so long existed. If, therefore, the duty on brandy were 
reduced, and the experiment made to admit their low-priced wines at an 
ad-valorem duty, it would generate so good a feeling as would much 
promote the intercourse between the countries, and consequently lead to 
the increase of trade. 

It is impossible to ascertain, previously to vessels going direct to 
France, the extent of this trade ; but the annexed table shews the quan- 
tity of goods directly exported for eight months of this year, from Febru- 
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ary to September, inclusive. The estimated value, during the first four 
months, is 32,897/. j during the second four months, 47,849/. ; together, 
80,746/. Hence the whole year may be taken at 121,119/. But if we 
consider that considerable quantities have gone indirectly, and will 
still be sent by way of Hull and London, the extent of this year's trade 
may be estimated at 1 50,000/., being an eighth part of the manufactured 
articles exported in the year ended 31st May, 1838. 

Quantities exported from Dundee to France, from Is/ February to 
ZOtk September, 1838. 

Osnaburgs. Sheetings. Dowlas. Flax Yarn. Tow Yarn. Value. 

Pieces. Pieces. Pieces. Cwts. Cwts. £. 

FebruarytoMay 90 502 2891 2836 4022 32,897 

June to Sept. . 92 1286 3430 5365 3620 47,849 

182 1788 6321 8201 7642 80,746 

Were the corn-laws so modified, that wheat, with other grain in a 
similar proportion, could be imported during five years, from January 
next, at a duty of 10s. per quarter, thereafter to be annually reduced 
Is. per quarter, till the duty was as low as 5s., then to remain for five 
years at this sum, and afterwards to be decreased, by Is. annually, till it 
reached 2s. per quarter, at which it should remain, rather for the 
purpose of ascertaining the quantity imported than for raising a 
revenue, it is probable that the continental nations, and especially 
America, would cease to turn their attention to manufactures. They 
would exchange their raw products for our manufactures, and the ex- 
change would be beneficial to all parties. They buy from us, and we buy 
from them, not from any affection, but because the commodities which 
each has for sale are produced at the lowest price ; and to affect such 
purchase is the constant aim of all merchants. 

The effects of our present corn-laws are, that we cannot purchase 
their corn, and we are driving them to become manufacturers. As it is 
contraband to export machinery, they cannot buy it without paying an ex- 
orbitant price— 15 per cent, more than the regular charge being known 
to have been offered in this place to land it in Belgium. Hence, as 
the machinery cannot be exported, the heads are emigrating who will 
make the machinery, and who will carry with them all the capital they 
can command ; and our landed proprietors too late will find that the 
prosperity of agriculture depends upon the prosperity of the manu- 
facturers — upon their power of producing commodities, and exchanging 
them for the raw products of the agriculturists. For, by the increase of 
the trade and manufactures of Scotland, since the termination of the war 
with our American Colonies, the agricultural produce has been, from 
improved cultivation and an increased demand from a growing population 
engaged in manufactures, so much increased, that the horses employed 
in agriculture, and conveying the commodities produced by the manufac- 
turers, now consume more corn than the whole produce which, previously 
to that period, was raised. 

For a long period, the writer of these notes has been convinced that 
the price of corn depends, not upon corn-laws, but upon the seasons — 
upon the variation of produce raised in good and bad years, from the 
same quantity of acres, which fluctuates so much as to render it 
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impossible, by any importation to make up the deficiency between a good 
and bad crop, and thus seriously to affect the price. He'has been much 
gratified by the manner in which Mr. Tooke, in his late publication on 
prices, has proved this fact by his investigations of the prices of corn for 
a long series of years. Hence the suggestion of a gradual modification 
of the corn-laws, by which the duty being reduced to its minimum only 
at the end of eighteen years, the interests, or rather the imaginary 
interests, of the landlord and tenant, would be equally protected.* 

From the table of the registered shipping of the port, it appears that 
on the 31st December, 1837, the number of vessels was 318, and their 
tonnage 41,750. From this sum — subtracting the tonnage of the three 
steamers employed in the London trade, which, after the deduction made 
for the space occupied by their machinery, are reckoned at 1,200 
tons — there would remain 40,550 tons, which, at 10/. per ton would 
make the value of the shipping 405,500/. Adding 64,000?., the cost of 
the steamers, the capital at present employed in the shipping trade will 
be 469,500/. ; and, as an increase of 4,000 tons is expected, from the 
vessels already registered, to be made to the tonnage of the port by the 
3 J st December next, the value of the shipping will then be 509,500/. 

During the last three years, whilst other branches of trade have been 
far from yielding profits, the returns from shipping have been very fair. 
Hence the increase in the number of vessels, which are still said to be 
insufficient for the trade of the place. In the year 1792 the shipping of 
the port was 1 16 vessels, whose tonnage was 8,550. In January, 1815, 
the number of vessels was 157, and their tonnage 15,275 — an addition 
of 6,725 tons, or 78£ per cent., in 23 years. In 1822 the vessels had 
increased to 158, and the tonnage to 16,572, having thus nearly doubled 
in a period of 30 years. In the next seven years, to 1829, the number 
of vessels had risen to 225, and their tonnage to 27,150 — an increase of 
about 63| per cent. The number of vessels in 1833 had increased to 
284, and the tonnage to 36,473 — an addition of 34£ per cent, in four 
years. Whilst the increase during the four years to 1837 is only 14-^ 
per cent., the addition for this year will probably be at the rate of 9 J 
per cent. 

From the constant increase of shipping, we may therefore reasonably 
infer that this important branch of our trade has been lucrative, and has 
added, considerably, since the period first mentioned, to the wealth of 
the place. But the most important fact, which proves the blessings of 
peace, is, that during a period of 23 years, from 1792 to 1815, the 
increase in the number of our ships was only 41, and of the tonnage 
6,725, being 78J per cent.; whilst in the24 years, from 1815 to 1838, both 
inclusive, the increase in the number of ships, supposing 15 to be added 
this year, is 176, and of the tonnage, 29,475 tons, being 193 per cent, 
on the tonnage of 1815, and more than four times the increase from 
1792 to 1815. During this last-mentioned period, we were engaged in 
a most expensive war, and Dundee, from supplying the navy with 

* The bad harvest of 1816 is computed only to have produced 9,000,000 of 
quarters; the abundant one of 1820 yielded 16,000,000— a difference of 7,000,000 
of quarters. To import such a quantity would require 5384 vessels, of 200 
tons burden each, or 24 times all the vessels belonging to this port. Were it 
possible to buy the com in the Baltic, it would take our whole shipping lis years 
to import it— each vessel making four voyages in the year. 
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canvaB, was emphatically called a war town, and therefore gloomy 
forebodings for our trade were anticipated from the cessation of the war 
expenditure. But the progress of our shipping, and of our trade, and 
the state of the empire generally, have proved that the comforts of 
society, and the interests of humanity, are best promoted by the 
blessings of peace. 

Registered Shipping belonging to Dundee in each year. 

Date. No. of Vessels. Tonnage. 



December 31, 1835 


309 


39,402 


, , 1836 


318 


41,505 


,, 1837 


318 


41,750 



On taking a general view of the trade during the three years ended 
31st May, 1838, it appears that the value of the articles imported, and 
principally used in our manufactures, amounts to 3,284,585/., and that 
the value of the articles exported in the same period is 4,108,970/. This 
leaves a surplus of 824,385/., being alittle more than 25 per cent, on the 
imported value. But as, taking one manufacture with another, the 
expense of the labour added to the value of the raw material may be 
30 per cent., it follows, that during these three years the loss 
sustained by the community, on the whole trade, has been nearly 5 
per cent. If each particular year be examined, we find that the value 
of the imports in the year ended 31st May, 1836, is 1,253,296/. The 
value of the exports is 1,651,439/., being a surplus of about 32 per cent, 
to meet the 30 per cent., paid for labour, added to the prime cost of the 
raw material. In the year ended 31st May, 1837, the cost of the 
imports amounts to 1,248,776/., whilst the exports are only valued at 
1,284,862/., shewing a surplus of nearly 3 per cent., to meet 30 per 
cent., the cost of the labour of converting the raw material into manu- 
factured articles. To diminish this loss it is proper to state that, from 
the excessive importation, it is likely that a large quantity of the raw 
material may have remained on hand unmanufactured, as the demand for 
several articles was very limited. But, however much we may be 
inclined to allow for this circumstance, it is not of such extent as to 
compensate for the deficiency in the value of the exports; and therefore 
it must be confessed, though we state it with sorrow, that the trade 
during this period presents very unsatisfactory results. 

In the year ended 31st May, 1838, the value of the imports amounts 
to 782,5 13/., while the amount of the exports reaches 1, 172,669/., shewing 
an increase of nearly 50 per cent., to meet the additional cost of labour 
of about 30 per cent., added to the value of the raw materials of which 
the manufactured articles are composed. This would leave a profit of 
20 per cent. Hence we may infer, although a part of this profit may 
probably be the price of part of the raw materials imported in the 
former year, that trade is again resuming its wonted state; and that the 
injurious effects which arose from our unfortunately excessive importa- 
tions and exportations are at an end ; and we may cherish the hope, 
that the intelligence, industry, and enterprise, of the mercantile commu- 
nity of this place, may realize the fair mercantile profits to which their 
exertions fully entitle them. 
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That a great commercial and manufacturing place, such as Dundee has 
now become, must, from time to time, suffer from commercial crisis, no 
person of the least observation can doubt ; but that these reverses will 
be overcome, and be followed by periods of greater prosperity, is equally 
certain, as the community are employed in the production of articles 
which are not dependent upon the caprices of fashion, but are necessary 
for the comforts of life, and which only will cease to yield a profit when 
they are produced, as we have seen during the period we have been 
reviewing, in such quantities as to cause the supply greatly to exceed the 
real and effectual demand. 

In the preceding review of the trade of this place, I have not taken 
into view the profits which are realized from, or the losses sustained by, 
the exportation of goods to foreign markets. It is difficult to procure 
data from which any general inference can be drawn as to any particular 
period. The general conclusion is, that the export trade, upon the whole, 
produces a profit, otherwise it would not be continued. 

The value of the goods exported is made up from the prices in this 
market, without regard to their future value. 



Report upon the Operations of the Paris and other Savi?igs' Banks 
in France, during the Year 1837. Presented by the President, 
M. Benjamin Delessert, to a General Assembly of Administrators, 
31st May, 1838. Translated by the Rev. H. Longuevili.e Jones, 
Corresponding Member of the Statistical Society of London. 

[Read before the Statistical Society of Manchester on the 4t/i December, 1838.] 

I am going, in the name of the Directors, to give you an account of 
the operations of the Savings' Bank of Paris during the year 1837. 

Several obstacles have been raised during the year by ill-disposed 
persons, on the occasion of a law, the provisions of which are in reality 
advantageous to those whom it concerns.* Savings' banks have been 
exposed to reiterated attacks, the concealed objects of which were cer- 
tain political designs ; but, I am happy to say, they have surmounted 
all these difficulties. The uneasiness that had crept into the minds of 
a small number of depositors soon disappeared, and we have not been 
long in restoring entire confidence to an establishment created for the 
more numerous classes of society, and the immense advantages of which 
are becoming felt by them more and more every day. 

* This refers to a law which passed the Chambers during 1837, for enabling 
the administrators of savings' banks to transfer the monies in their hands to the 
" Caissedes Dep6tset Consignations," aboard under the direction of government ; 
by which operation they would, in reality, receive a rather higher rate of inteiest 
than they could have procured had they purchased public securities themselves — 
the board, from its immer.se operations, generally conducting business on very 
advantageous terms, and buying in at peculiarly favourable moments. It was, 
however, considered that government was trying in an underhand manner to get 
the deposits into its own hands as a kind of secret service fund ; and the con- 
sequence was a run upon the Paris Savings' Bank during March and April, 1837, 
to a large amount. The panic then subsided. 
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